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In 1956 there was held in Oxford a 
tudy Conference initiated by His Royal 
dighness, Prince Philip. To this Confer- 
were invited a number of men and 
en with practical experience of in- 
trial development in different parts 
the British Commonwealth and 
pire. The Prince is, I suppose, one 
the most widely travelled of men and 
s well known that he is deeply con- 
ed about the human _ problems 
ed by industrial development. 


IN SEARCH OF THE RIGHT 
QUESTIONS 
In his presidential speech at the open- 
of the Conference he expressed this 
cern in some words which may well 
to introduce this News-Letter. 
T painting in vivid terms some pic- 
Of new industrial communities 
nh he had visited he continued in this 
y practical fashion: 
a new development should the hous- 
be company or privately owned and 
? Should they be camp towns or 
unities ? Are all the amenities to be 
led by the company ? t, in fact, 
d be done to ensure that in the long 
e aed up a happy com- 
What happens to the families ? 
builds and runs the schools? How 
the unity to be controlled, is a 
any town, however benevolent, the 
tanswer? When and how should local 
ernment be introduced ? How does one 
a good spirit in the works on the 
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one hand and a sense of civic pride on the 
other ? 


“What happens to the communities of the 
old towns of the dying industries? It may 
not be a vital question to the pioneers in 
the Commonwealth but this country is fac- 
ing that difficulty now after as little as 150 
years, about five generations. At least 
150 years ago they had little previous 
experience to work on. We have no such 
excuse to-day. These and many other ques- 
tions like them went through my mind as 
a result of these visits. 


“T don’t pretend to know the answers but 
I am sure that most of you have your own 
ideas and I hope this Conference will give 
you a chance to hear other ideas, other ques- 
tions and other answers, and an opportunity 
to discuss them. 

“Tt is all very well to say that all these 
things will work themselves out by trial and 
error and by force of circumstances but we 
must recognize the fact that there are 
people who by virtue of their positions in 
industry do materially influence the course 
of events. I think anything is worth try- 
ing which will give them a better chance to 
guess right.” 

I am sure that no reader will dispute 
the fact that the questions asked by 
Prince Philip are of profound import- 
ance for Christians. What may not be 
so readily apparent is that in every part 
of the world human communities are 
being faced with the direct or indirect 
impact of industrialization, that the 
members of these communities are in no 
way prepared for the devastating pace 
of change and the need for a compar- 


Th _ NEWS-LETTER was written before the publication of the Lambeth Conference Report, 
iluable material on industrialization and its prob 
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able adjustment, and that the Church as 
a whole is ill-prepared to advise and help. 
This NEws-LETTER is one attempt to en- 
courage study and action. 


Let me begin by making one point of 
_some importance in order to avoid mis- 
understanding. It is undoubtedly true 
that the majority of the world’s peoples 
are peasants and that their livelihood is 
bound up with agriculture. At first 
glance it might appear that this News- 
Letrer will be leaving them out of 
account. Because probably the greater 
part of the resources of the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise, as of the resources of 
the local Churches in Asia and Africa, 
are at present directed towards pre- 
dominantly rural peoples, there will be 
some danger that what follows will be 
treated by many who read this NEws- 
LeTTER as of only marginal interest. 
No greater mistake could be made. 


Let me quote from one of the pre- 
paratory papers for that Conference at 
Oxford. The author of the paper, 
Mr. Arthur Gaitskell, until lately Chair- 


man and Managing Director of the 


Sudan Gezira Board, was reflecting upon 
his experience in that vast experiment, 
upon the continuing success of which a 
large part of the stability and prosperity 
of the Sudan depends. In the course of 
his argument Mr. Gaitskell was con- 
cerned with the relative roles of State 
and private investment, and he tells how 
in solving this problem the initiators of 
the Gezira Scheme found their inspira- 
tion in the great experiment made by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
U.S.A. In the telling of what led to this 
decision he posed the question which is 
immediately relevant here. He said: 


“The possibility that machinery could in 
the near future replace hand labour in al- 
most all operations, and the economic 
advantage of operating such machinery in 
a centralized manner, awakened the ques- 
tion whether the peasant would much longer 
be needed economically. He and his share 
of the profit might become an unnecessary 
expense, better replaced by a wage-earner. 
Already the same kind of threat is facing 
communities in the prairies of Canada 
where old quarter-section farmers can’t 
compete against giant mechanized units. 
Cotton farmers in the Mississippi delta are 
turning in the same direction, and machine 
power may well become the determinant 
of rural social life if economies alone decide 
the issue.” 


That is a sobering quotation. Now add 
to that the evidence coming in from 


Africa and Asia of peasant peoples in. 


transition to becoming urban dwellers, 
of the impact of ideas from the “ big 
city” upon the life of the villagers, and 
it will readily be seen that industrializa- 


= 


tion poses vital questions for a rur 
Church hardly less urgent than for 
predominantly urban Church. There | 
I believe, a real danger that the dime 
sions of the mental readjustment belt 
called for in the Christian Mission | 
our time, together with the inertia bo: 
of a nostalgic preference for the rur 
world with its relatively uncomplicat 
simplicities, may lead to something lil 
paralysis. Everything possible needs 
be done to aid the gallant company | 
those who, in the Churches of Asia a1 
Africa (and from another point of vie 
those in the Churches of Europe at 
America), are alert to this danger, a1 
to enlist behind them a more unde 
standing and sacrificial support. 


FOCUS ON THE ACTUAL 


Let me return then to the eviden 
provided by that Study Conference 
Oxford. In one of the addresses du 
ing the early days of that Conferenc 
Sir John Maud, the then Permane 
Secretary in Great Britain of the Min: 
try of Fuel and Power, and now t 
U.K. High Commissioner Designate 
the Union of South Africa, made tt 
categorical assertion: 


“Tt is not an open question whether mc 
industrialization is on the way. The wo! 
cannot do without the increase in food, 
fuel, in all the other goods and services tk 
we need and only industrialization c 
supply—whether we live in Asia or Afri 
or in this country....What is an op 
question, and what we must accept as suc 
is whether the result is going to be f 
better or for worse.” 


There is a bracing realism about th 
statement and about the following o 
from the same speaker: 


“Perhaps”, said Sir John Maud, “I mig 
once for all dispose of two myths which ) 
are sometimes tempted to believe in: t 
Myth of the Golden Age and the Myth 
the pre-Golden Age. According to t 
Myth of the Golden Age, once you d 
cover Gold everything is wonderful: the 
is plenty to eat and drink, there is pler 
of time, there are plenty of resources, a 
man rises to the full height of his Ge 
given capacities. According to the pi 
Golden Myth (which might also equa 
well be called the Myth of the Noble Sa 
age, or of Merrie England) everything w 
wonderful until gold or oil or industry car 
to that particular place. In contrast to t 
carefree, happy life of our pre-industr 
ancestors, living at peace with God a 
Man, from the moment that gold or indi 
try comes we have nothing but drea 
towns and ugly gadgets, fearful ro 
between employers and employed, a bs 
barizing division of life between work a 
leisure, a standardization de-personalizi 
and general degradation of man below 

level of the beasts that perish....I th 


- that both myths are nonsense and we h 


better clear our minds of them, The fa 


. 
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are e very much more complicated—and in- 

eresting. It simply is not true that every- 
ing was fine before you had industriali- 
| or that everything is fine once you 
oat 
John Maud then makes the very im- 
ortant point that the inward significance 
of industrialization is that it “ enor- 
mously increases our power”. And that 


which it is, above all, true that man’s 
oral and spiritual stature, indeed his 
atellectual stature, would seem to be 
ite out of relation to the demands 
cing made upon them. Not the least 
the many merits of the Oxford Study 
onference was that all present seemed 


ough to ask themselves whether they 
et knew what were the right questions 
hich they ought to be asking, before 
attempting to seek for answers. Some- 
g of that same kind of humility is 
ding to be equally necessary in the 


Christian Mission. 


Lest the emphasis on “study” should 
em to suggest that time is in hand, if 
exactly on our side, let me report 
1e words that show how real was the 
iety underlying the Conference. 
Another speaker, Sir Alfred Roberts, a 
past President of the Trades Union Con- 
ress, and the General Secretary of a 
de Union, closed his speech with the 
ords : 

« My experience convinces me that well- 
anned, well-timed change is not only in- 
itable’ but utterly necessary to establish 
: resembling social decency and 
equ ity or the great bulk of the people of 
l_of these countries. And if we delay 
on in the interests of proper ‘ timing 
pes disorderly change is likely to ee 


rom these more general reflections let 
= turn directly to a picture of what 
nis Means translated into living terms 
any African, or Asian, city to-day. 
@ speaker was Mr. Robert Kweku 
a Gardiner, at that time Permanent 
etary of the Ministry of Housing in 
a, a one-time lecturer at Fourah 
College in Sierra Leone. After 
sidering certain housing problems in 
ustrial areas he said: 


let us look at the worker. When 
arrives in the town he enters a 
new world. He misses first of all 
f miliar village neighbours and _ their 
ithetic understanding. If he is lucky 
nay find an old coaster from his own 
but the peeing code of the em- 
r baffles him. Then they always have 
Eps ople who never have been 
ve on their wits, exploiting 

nce and innocence of new 
‘This, I think, is the acne 


against which a policy of industrial rela- 
tions and industrial welfare service must be 
worked out. The worker feels, on the one 
hand, that he has cast off the restrictions of 
village life and freed himself of the chains 
of social obligations; but as soon as he 
runs into difficulties he begins to feel that 
he is up against the whole community. 
He is insecure because in the town where 
he is unknown he is afraid that destitution 
may be his lot at any time; if he gets into 
trouble strangers may give fake evidence 
against him and a law which he does not 
understand may condemn him. The em- 
ployer whose wealth seems limitless refuses 
to pay him enough to meet his expenses in 
the town. Those who earn more, possibly 
expatriate staff and senior staff, are given 
more privileges in the form of bungalows 
and other amenities. This is the state of 
mind which offers a fertile field for political 
and social agitation....In most cases, 
workers go to town young and unmarried, 
or as seasonal migrants who set out to earn 
enough to supplement their income from 
farming. For these and other reasons, most 
of them are not able to bring their families 
with them. During the early stages of 
isolation from families and friends, most 
workers suffer from perplexity and home- 
sickness. They are tempted to spend their 
leisure hours in the local bar, to frequent 
gambling dens, and to join thugs who 
describe themselves as the action troopers 
of political parties.” 

That is a picture of a real human situa- 
tion. If you would like to see it care- 
fully documented in regard to one par- 
ticular urban area in Africa read Jinja 
Transformed, the report of a social sur- 
vey of a multi-racial township in Uganda, 
to which I will be referring again later. 


MAN IN FOCUS 


There is space for three more brief 
quotations which, between them, should 
set the Report of this very significant 
Study Conference right in the heart of 
our study of missionary responsibility. 


Sir Philip Morris, Vice-Chancellor 
of Bristol University, in his summing up 
of the Conference had this to say: 


“Man takes upon himself, with his great 
but imperfect command over the physical 
world and his own nature, the responsibility 
for arranging and ordering many—and the 
most important — conditions of work and 
living. He cannot escape the full con- 
sequences of assuming these responsibilities. 
He must do his utmost to deserve success 
and at the same time remember that it is 
not in man’s power to command it.” 

The inwardness of industrialization, in 
its moral significance, lies precisely in 
the fact that it is a man-constructed 
enterprise. Man is seen as the Creator 
of his own environment. That is the 
challenge. It is awareness of that chal- 
lenge which lay behind the profoundly 
religious and, in some cases, explicitly 
Christian conclusions of not a few of 


the speakers at the Conference, and not | 


least of Dr. W. J. Bennett, Director and 
President of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Ltd., whose address ended with the 
words: 

“T am convinced that if we in the British 
Commonwealth can agree that the Rights 
of Man derive their validity from his super- 
natural origin and his supernatural destiny, 
we will find a way—although our ways may 
differ—of solving the problem of human 
relations in industrial society. I am like- 
wise convinced that if we disregard the 
spiritual justification for those rights, we 
shall have no alternative but to accept a 
concept of society in which the rights of 
man are no longer inviolate but subject to 
the caprice of the State.” 


Surely this is an invitation to the Christ- 
ian Church to take study and action 
seriously ? 


My last quotation may well come as 
a great surprise, and as opening a new 
door of opportunity for Christians who 
may wonder whether there is any kind 
of link between the world of problems 
introduced by industrialization and the 
past activities of the Church. One of 
the Study Groups of the Oxford Confer- 
ence, in its report, makes this important 
affirmation : 

“A nation’s industry can grow and develop 
just so fast as its educational system.” 


and, a little further on, adds: 
““We would ask you generally to agree and 
accept that the teacher is in many ways the 


most important man in the modern indus- 
trial community.” 


If that suggestion does not put us on our 
toes nothing will ! 


THE GOSPEL AND MAN-IN-SOCIETY 


So far this NEws-LETTER has been con- 
cerned with reporting the conclusions of 
a number of distinguished men and 
women looking at the human problems 
of industrialization, and looking at them, 
in most cases, from the point of view of 
those actively involved in the organiza- 
tion of industrial life. 


How is the Church in its Mission to 
be related to the complexities of the 
industrial world? Obviously the re- 
lationship will be through the men and 
women themselves concerned in that 
world. But we shall be trifling with vast 
issues if we imagine that we are to be 
concerned with men and women as in- 


dividuals abstracted from their en- 
vironment for certain spiritual pur- 
poses. 


That great theologian, P. T. Forsyth, 


wrote in 1908 a book entitled Socialism, 
the Church and the Poor. As one with 
a deep and passionate concern for evan- 
gelism, as one with a profound belief in 


ql 


the supernatural grace of God, as 01 
who himself exercised a great minist, 
founded on a belief in the need for co: 
version, P. T, Forsyth could yet remir 
us that: 

“Tt is not enough to say, Make every a 
a true Christian and the social question 
be solved; therefore let us be satisfied 
preach conversion and promote missio 
and philanthropies, and institution 
Churches. No. We cannot do witho 
these, but to stop there shows some lack 
insight into the complex nature of a gre 
public problem. It would show that 
speaker has not realized how depende 
the individual soul is on the moral state. 
the public mind, how impossible it is for a1 
man to be at his. best except in a socie 
looking towards its best. Let nobody sa 
To depend on new legislation is to fall ba 
from trust in grace to trust in. the la 
Laws have a moral and educative offic 
They can be agents of grace as they mi 
flow from the action of grace.” 


I owe that quotation to Canon E. | 
Wickham, in whose book Church ai 
People in an Industrial City, I found 
This book is a careful study of the hi 
tory of one great English industri 
centre, and in particular of the histo 
of the Church in relation to its indu 
trial life. In previous News-Letre 
I have commended Kenneth Crags 
book The Call of the Minaret as t 
most penetrating contemporary challen 
to Christians to make a new and creati 
advance towards presenting the Gosf 
to men of another faith. Now I want 
commend Canon Wickham’s book as t 
most penetrating contemporary challen 
to Christians to work their way towar 
a new and creative advance to maki 
their witness in the industrial revoluti 
through which the world is passin 
These two book stand together, in 1 
lation to the two greatest tasks facing t 
Christian Mission, and both are cz 
culated to smash any lingering co! 
placency that may find lodgment in o 
minds. But as those who have rei 
these books will know, on the other si 
of our humbling, there is the great I 
assurance that the Gospel has not be 
tried and found wanting. It is waiti 
to be tried. In other settings and 

other times it has been found wonde 
fully relevant. Dare we act on the t 
lief that, in the rapidly changing wot 
of our own day, the touch of Him wl 
is the Way, the Truth and the Life, w 
be found still to have its ancient power 


If you live in Britain, please ma 
your Public Library order Canon Wic 
ham’s book if it has not already got 
Having read it yourself, get your fri 
to read it, including especially — 
clergy of your acquaintance. Becau 
it is against the public interest to 7 

. q 
| 
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. ‘put in on their shelves 1 we “may find 
t the enterprising — publishers of 
1 : oe or Be a will bring 


: his introduction-Canon Wickham 
es this claim: 


study more than Sheffield—we study 
= rise and fall of the churches in an in- 
rial order of society, and the emergence 
if the modern missionary situation.” 
because this book fully bears out 
claim that I commend its reading 
) those who are more familiar with 
os, Enugu or Port Harcourt, with 
mpala or Jinja, Nairobi or Mombasa, 
. Johannesburg or Durban, “with 
bay, Ahmedabad or Calcutta, with 
apore or Hong Kong, Tokyo, Hiro- 
a or Nagasaki, or any other great 
rowing urban centre. I have seen 
n of industrial centres in other 
ies, and have read sufficiently of 
‘ problems to know that Canon 
kham speaks truly when he says that 
he broad generalizations and conclu- 
that emerge” from his study of 
ffield “ are substantially those of any 
industrial city”. If for local 
we add the picture already re- 
rded by Mr. Gardiner from Africa, 
iS providing some additional footnotes 
9 what Canon Wickham has to relate, 
conclusions will be found substan- 
y true wherever the reader may be. 


E. forge III, whose talent for mis- 
rstanding contemporary develop- 
ts possesses a legendary quality, is 
on rd as having once remarked — 
, Sheffield ! Sheffield ! Damn bad 
, Sheffield! "—and to have dis- 
d it from further consideration. 
lat course is not open to us. There 
y be much that is strictly damnablé 
ny industrial centre, including, let us 
ember, any carelessness or indiffer- 
on the part of Christians with re- 
to their responsibilities, But our 


z what is ready to be condemned. 


‘Must content myself with two quota- 

. The first consists of Canon Wick- 
} OWn summary of the conclusions 
e merge from his study: 


the emergence of the ead a 

cin the eighteenth century, the work- 
lass, the labouring poor, the common 
asa Screg substantially, as adults 
outside the churches. The in- 

tking class culture pattern has 


evolved lacking a tradition of the practice 
of religion.” 


(N.B. In a country whose dominant 
religion is some non-Christian faith, 
the above raises a question for that 
faith and indicates the peculiar respon- 
sibility and opportunity of the Christ- 
ian Church.) 


“2. The increasing collapse of the 
Churches from the beginning of the present 
century has been through the losses of the 
middling classes of society, the industrial 
and professional middle classes, the lower 
middle classes, the inhabitants of suburbia, 
tradesmen, black-coated workers, superior 
working people, etc.” 


(N.B. Has the above a _ concealed 
warning for the Church in West Africa 
and East Africa? Has it anything to 
say to the small urban Christian con- 
gregations in India, Pakistan and 
Japan ?) 

“3, There is an obvious sociological con- 
ditioning of both participation and non- 
participation in the life of the Churches, of 
both ‘faith’ and ‘unbelief’, that calls for 
theological appraisal. A consequence is 
that the missionary endeavour (in the widest 
sense to include both making men Christian, 
and ‘Christianizing’ society) requires an 
impact on society in its structural and func- 
tional aspect.” 


(N.B. This is what the earlier quota- 
tion from P. T. Forsyth is referring to.) 


“4. The inadequate impact of the Church 
as a whole on the gradually emerging new 
society, and the ultimate erosion of the 
churches, are intimately connected with a 
theological deficiency that narrowed the 
concern of the Church to ‘religion’ and 
precluded the exercise of a prophetic role.” 


(N.B. That is a warning to every group 
of Christians —‘“ To him that thinketh 
he standeth....”) 


ae WTS inherited shape and structure of 
the local Church are not adequate to the 
proper discharge of a missionary task in a 
highly urbanized ~-and _ industrialized 
society.” 


My second quotation bears directly on 


this last very crucial point, the point that 
really calls for our most urgent attention. 


What does Canon Wickham mean 
when he says, speaking of Britain—“ the 
Church faces a missionary problem in 
the country as acute as anywhere in the 
world”? A few pages later on he 
answers this question. In doing so in a 
passage full of power he is speaking into 
the industrial situation everywhere: 

“A Church”, ”, he writes, “ whose structure 
is mapped out in a wholly territorial and 
geographical shape cannot impinge effec- 
tively on the functional structures and 
social projections of a highly industrialized 
urbanized society. It is from now on a per- 
manent characteristic of the new society that 


it cannot be exhausted in terms of local 
territorial community. It can be illu- 
strated in many ways. One expression of 
it is to say that men live in one district, 
work in another and go elsewhere for their 
leisure pursuits and community of interest. 
Another aspect is to say that the industrial 
principalities, certainly the basic ones, 
colour the life of the city, throw up its 
typical social groups, and have a permanent 
life and community of their own. They 
make the town and determine its social 
structure, as steel has made Sheffield, and 
the pit makes the colliery towns, and the 
miles of light factory development make 
the ‘Great West Road’. Not only men but 
towns too are fashioned in the image of 
their craft.” 


(Jamshedpur will provide, for those who 
know India, an interesting illustration 
of much that is contained in this NEws- 
LETTER.) 


Canon Wickham continues: 


“A further important expression is seen in 
the city-wide projection of modern institu- 
tions such as political parties, municipal 
authorities, industrial associations, trades 
unions, and a host of others, throwing their 
huge pyramids from a base of the entire 
city or area to points of decisive power that 
cannot be tied down into local territorial 
areas. And the basic industry of an area 
is the largest of all the projections, not only 
as a projection of power, but as a con- 
tinuing association of thousands of men, in 
social groups and communities that in 
years of high population mobility can be 
more stable than the local community. 
In the pre-industrial village community, all 
the various expressions of community life 
were projected within the parish. That is 
no longer so, and with the change the ‘social 
projections have taken on a power and 
significance quantitatively and qualitatively 
different from anything hitherto.” 


The careful reader of the foregoing will 
see that a Church life organized on a 
territorial basis may be irrelevant from 
the point of view of evangelism in an 
industrial area. 


There is urgent need for Churchmen 
in Asia and Africa, every whit as much 
as in the already industrialized West, 
to distinguish clearly the organization 
of the Church for worship and the 
organization of the Church for evan- 
gelism. For the cohesion of the 
Church’s own inner life, its orienta- 
tion towards God, ecclesiastical struc- 
tures have their own importance. In 
the Anglican Communion, for  in- 
stance, this is the indispensable role of 
territorial divisions like parishes, dio- 
ceses and provinces. But when it 
comes to evangelism, to the task of the 


Church orientated towards mankind, . 


towards tackling the frontier situations 
of the world, these structures are of 
little relevance. They may _ indeed 
fatally obscure the real evangelistic 


task of the Church. That conclusi 
represents the not least disconcerti 
part of the challenge of Canon Wi 
ham’s whole book. 

THE REGIONS BEYOND 


All that has been said so far needs 
be enriched by local illustrations in or 
that the nature of the missionary té 
elsewhere than in Britain may also co} 
“alive”. For while I agree with Can 
Wickham that in Britain “ The Chui 
faces a missionary situation...as ac 
as anywhere in the world ”, it is no m« 
acute in Britain than in many otl 
places. In Britain the Church, if 
would wake up to the situation, | 
available far more resources than is | 
case with any of the Christian commu 
ties of Asia and Africa. 


I have already referred to Jinja Tra 

formed. This social survey by Cyril a 
Rhona Sofer shows us a scattering 
African hamlets being turned into an 
dustrial centre, with all the complic 
ing factors provided by different rac 
groups divided from one another 
culture and language and social opp 
tunity. Here two alien communities 
Asians and Europeans live side by si 
and yet largely isolated from c 
another and from the African co 
munity. Here the African tends to 
a transient, coming in to make mor 
before returning to his farm, and 1 
European is a transient, coming in 
make money before returning to Euro 
Only the Asian so far would appear 
be a permanent resident. Hence | 
unexpected statement in this Rep 
that: 
“it would not be inaccurate to descr 
Jinja at the present stage of its devel 
ment as an Indian town accommodating 
large number of African and a smal 
number of European transients.” 


At once the question is raised as to h 
a genuine multi-racial community can 
created. What steps should be taken 
a place like Jinja to promote true citiz 
ship and a sense of civic responsibil 
among all the races so that municij 
government on a democratic basis ¢ 
be established ? 

From a quite different point of vi 
the same questions are raised by 1 
creation of the great steel city of Ja 
shedpur in India, a brilliant illust 
tion of the enlightened paternalism 
the great Tata family. How far c 
paternalism create a capacity 1 
citizenship ? If that question is cruc 
for Jamshedpur it is also crucial f 
Jinja and many another  industr 
centre. ; 

The Report on Jinja reminds us 
another aspect of the whole pro 


7 


; 


hich must not be ignored in this 
‘S-LETTER though there is space here 
for this reference. Commenting on 
obvious intention of the Administra- 
1 in Uganda to inculcate Western 
ndards and values, and no one would 
that at their best they have a big 
ibution to offer to any society on 
ay towards becoming industrialized, 
authors have this to say with re- 
to foreigners in Jinja: 


is the behaviour of the newcomers in 
rt ordinary interaction with others, and 
it what they say, which matters. Actions 
€ louder than words. It is little use 
ng even the biggest dam in Africa for 
benefit of the African if disrespect for 
and his ways is implicit in the manner 
which such projects are planned and 
cuted. It is our collective responsibility 
“save the Jinjas of Africa for the Africans 
ad for the other people who must live in 


em. 


t another range of problems can be 
udied in the Population Review, re- 
tred to in the Book List, which deals 
h the great Indian City of Bangalore. 
st African City—a study of Tribal 
fe in Freetown, offers yet another 
le of the infinite variety of material 
tilable for study. 


ORWARD FROM HERE 


$o much, then, for this attempt to 
ess upon the reader the urgent need 
study before we can see what is 
| for in the way of action. But 
is more to be done by way of pre- 
tion than research into facts. Canon 
ickham’s book ends with a number of 
ractical suggestions. 


if have already referred to his im- 
tant insistence that we cannot afford 
hink in terms of ecclesiastical terri- 
tial divisions. He would add that 
- the task is ever to be undertaken we 
not afford to be hamstrung by 
siastical denominational divisions. 
her to this he insists on the need 
OF special agencies to undertake this 
pect of the Church’s Mission, agen- 
ies which if they are to work at all, 
mst have a genuine autonomy of their 
Wn. In this vast new field of evan- 
elism that is opening up before us we 
eed the abe of pioneering and this 
jot likely to be generated in com- 
ees under centralized control, 
ther financial or otherwise. Canon 
ham is also clear that the task 
for an entirely new plan for en- 
g laymen, for training them, and 
tering projects which they can 
ake within their own special pro- 
n the industrial world. I hope 

1 ; to the Oxford Study 


~L Cnc 


Conference will have indicated to the 
reader that I really do mean laymen, 
and that what was there advocated was 
lay leadership. No doubt in many situ- 
ations there will be a place for the 
parson who “knows his stuff” and 
knows what he doesn’t know, and 
above all knows when to keep his 
mouth shut. But the urgent need is 
for laymen to be encouraged by the 
Church to work out their own solution 
to the problem of Christian witness in 
the industrial order. 


I would add this that in the life of the 
Church in Asia and Africa where indus- 
trialization and urbanization present so 
vast a problem, there is a unique 
Opportunity for a genuine partnership 
between those who come out of the in- 
dustrialized West to share in the life of 
the Asia and Africa which is becoming 
industrialized. “Partnership” is a word 
of ill omen in much of Africa and Asia, 
associated as it is with political dis- 
illusionment. But if the Church in Asia 
and Africa is to be equipped for this new 
range of tasks involved in the new order- 
ing of society, it will need to discover 
the deep spiritual meaning of partner- 
ship. It will be a partnership of East and 
West, yes, but more important still it 
will be a partnership of those who are 
equally ignorant, equally sinful, and 
equally determined to allow the grace of 
God to enable them together to over- 
come both their ignorance and their sin. 
What is wanted above all else at this 
moment is a supply of volunteers from 
both East and West to explore the mean- 
ing of partnership in this new dimen- 
sion of Mission. 


Let me add a short quotation from 
the latest production of the Committee 
for Literature on Social Concerns in 
Bangalore. In Community Develop- 
ment in India’s Industrial Urban Areas 
there is a most valuable study of many 
of the questions raised in this News- 
Letrer. In one chapter the authors deal 
with the role of the Christian congrega- 
tion in a city. After quoting 2 Corin- 
thians 5. 18-20, they say— 


“The audacity of this statement becomes 
clear when we remember that Corinth was 
a large cosmopolitan city, famous both for 
its trade and for its organized vice, while 
the congregation was composed of a small 
number of Jewish and Gentile converts, 
most of whom were poor and socially in- 
significant. Yet it is this congregation 
which has been entrusted by God with the 
task of reconciling the world—in this case, 
the city of Corinth—to Himself. The con- 
gregation does not live for itself, but rather 
for the sake of all its neighbours. The fact 
that its members have been given a new 
life through their faith in Christ lays upon 
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them a burden of responsibility for the en- life. Though small at the moment, t 
tire community within which they are group constitutes, through the energy a 
placed.” enthusiasm of its leaders and members, a 


the backi of its European sponsors, 
- In those words and in the text on which Monin ee may Jenene preat waren 


they are based we have the Christian Gallio, while Proconsul in Ache 


perspective — fantastic, but true. There might Lave wertien something very I 


is an intriguing passage in Jinja Trans- 
that to his philosopher brother, Sene 
formed which would seem to support ound "about Scent 


this. The author, in referring to the 


religious situation in Jinja, made this Your sincere friend, 
comment: 

“ Of particular interest is the growth of the 

African Protestant Balokali movement. The 

Balokali set themselves to maintain AA 
especially rigorous moral standards and to 

convert others to their beliefs and way of General Secret. 
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